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wars of the past. In all the belligerent nations of the Continent
new levies were being called to arms. In England, still free from
conscription, men of all classes were crowding to the recruiting
offices, coming in even greater numbers when the news from
the front was at its darkest, and even the censorship could not
camouflage defeat into triumph. On the railways of the war
lands the trains that were carrying reinforcements to the battle
fronts passed, hour after hour, the Red Cross trains bringing
back the human wreckage from the fighting lines. Already in
this war of a few weeks there had been a heavier toll of death
and disablement than in many of the famous wars that had
lasted for years in the historic past. This was the result not
only of the enormous numbers engaged, but also of the deadly
efficiency of modern scientific armaments.

In the first days of September as the German advance pushed
across the Marne, the Allies counter-attacked, aided by a flank
movement from Paris against the enemy's right. On the 8th
the Germans were in full retreat, with the Allies capturing guns
and prisoners from their rearguards. In France and England
the battle of the Marne was hailed as a decisive victory.

On the 12th the invaders had recrossed the Aisne, their right
on the hills of its north bank, and their line stretching eastward
through Champagne, where they had abandoned Rheims. That
evening the British halted on the low hills of the south bank
facing the bolder heights on the other side of the river, not far
from its junction with the Oise. Sir John French's orders for
next day are now strange reading. He directed that on the
13th ethe pursuit of the enemy was to be continued'. The river
crossings were to be forced and in the evening the British van-
guard was to be at Laon, some fifteen miles to the northward.
But no Allied troops were to see Laon for four years to come.

The river was crossed, but the British advance was stopped
on the slopes and spurs of the heights beyond it. There the
enemy doggedly held on to the higher ground. They were
digging themselves in, scoring the upper slopes with fire-trenches,
with pits for machine guns here and there> lines of barbed wire
staked out in front, and heavy artillery coming into action from